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counted. The conditions of our spirit, when it ceases
to be related to the bodily organism, are altogether
and necessarily unimaginable. Conscience demands
that they shall explain and complement our earthly
experiences, but that they will continue them, in any
other sense, is infinitely improbable.

This must be remembered when we hear (as from
the late Frederick Myers)l that the moral struggle,
Sturm und Drang, which makes man's noblest and
divinest life on earth, must be perpetuated hereafter
for all eternity, and that the fixed ecstatic gaze of the
Beatific Vision, the Reqtties Aeterna, of the Blessed
does not satisfy our deepest ideals of life. As a
protest against the notion of Heaven as a reward for
righteousness ; as insisting on the inherent and abso-
lute value of the moral struggle, irrespective of all
pay or penalty, the contention is grounded on truth.
But it is hardly less "geomorphic" (to coin a word
for the conception of Heaven in terms of Earth) than
the customary projection of an ideally perfect earthly
existence into the unknown region beyond the grave.

Directly or indirectly, all that makes our moral life
a struggle is dependent on our embodied condition.
Take away our feelings, emotions and pa'ssions ; take
away those senses which limit and colour the light
they let in upon us and are the root of our ignorance
and error, and the very object-matter of our moral
life is gone. When we talk of the sins of angels, and
of good and wicked spirits, we seem to talk sense
only because we figure these spirits to ourselves in
human form. And if, in some sense at least, society

1 So, too, Tennyson asks no glory or guerdon for Virtue, but the wages
and glory of "going on,"
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